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"20 ENGLAND AND WALES DELINEATED; 

Names of Places. 

Aldeby ............. pa 
Aldenham .......... pa 
Alderbury .......... to 
Alderford .......... pa 
A lderley ........... pa 
Alderley ........... pa 
Aldennaston* ...... pa 
Alderminster ....... pa 
Alderton .......... pa 
Alderton ........... pa 
Alderton ........... pa 
A ldmon ........... pa 
Aldersey ............ to 
Aldershott ......... pa 
Aldervasley ........ to 
Aldford ........ to & pa 
Aldfield ............ to 
Aldham ........ 
. Aldham ........ pa 
Aldingbourn ... pa 
Aldingham ....... pa 
Aldington. pa 

Norfolk .... 
Hefts ...... 
Wilts ....... 
Norfolk .... 
Gloucester.. 
C h ester .... 
Berks ...... 
Worcester.. 
Wilts ....... 
Gloucester . 
Northamp.. 
Suffolk ..... 
Chester .... 
Hants ...... 
Derby ...... 
Chester .... 
W. R. York. 
Essex ...... 
Suffolk ..... 
Sussex ..... 
Lancaster.. 
Kent ....... 

Number of Miles from 

Beccles ..... 3 
Watford .... 3 
Salisbury... 3 
Reepham...3 
Wiekwar ...4 
Macclesfield 5 
Reading... 10 
Eveshara.. 10 
Ma!mstury.6 
Winchc. mb 3 
TowcesD . .4 
Woodbridge. 7 
.'., aham...3 
Wirksworth 1 
Chester .... 5 
Ripon ...... 3 
Coggcshall. '4 
Hadley... 2 
Chichester. 4 
Ulverstone . 5 
Hyth- . 6 

Yarmouth.. 11 
St. Albans ..6 
D ownton .... 4 
Norwich .... 9 
Wooten ..... 2 
Knutsford...5 
Newbury .... 8 
Stratford-Av. 5 
Tetbuw ..... 7 
Cheltenham. 7 
Nohamp on9 
Orford ...... 9 
Tarporley . ..8 
O,htmm .....  
M at'.oek... 4 
.[alpas ..... l0 
Rip ey ..... 4 
Colchester... 6 
qtcw- \Iarket 9 
Arundel .....  
D alton ..... 4 
Ash f,rd ..... 7 

Lowestoft .... 
Elstree ...... 
Farley ....... 
Aylesham . .. 
Tetbury ..... 
Congleton... 
Kiugsclere... 
Shipston-Sto. 
Chippeuham. 
TewkesbmT .7 
Sto. Stratford 
1 p swich .... 1 
Malpas ..... 
t:ri.micy .... 
Bztkewell... 
Tarporley . 
,;orobridge .. 
Veyland .... 
Ipswich .... 
onor ..... 
Lancaster .. 15 

Dist. I Pepa- 
Lndllatien. 
8{ 323 
10 40 
lO 200 
1 72 33b 
49 636 
89 454 
103 213 
102 830 
58 162 
79 575 
175 138 
35 655 
138 
177 710 
28 133 
07 
66 }18 
62 33 
277 84 
60 132 

Crabbe's 
introduc- 
tion to emi- 
nent per- 
sons. 

Promoted to 
the church. 

Died at 
Trowbridge 
1 

The History 
of the Holy 
Maid of 
Kent. 

after became the means of benefiting his fame and fortune; he selected 
from yotmg Crabbe's works, The Library and The Yillage, suggestiu_ 
at the same time certain corrections and improvements. Among tll 
eminent persons to whom he was thus introduced, was the Right Hen. 
Charles James Fox, Sir Joshua Reynolds, at whose mansion he first 
beheld, and was made known to, Dr. Johnson, who gave the yotmg 
poet his opinion of The Village. Mr. Burke having directed Mr( 
Crabbe's views to the church, in 1781 he was ordained a deacon by the 
Bishop of Norwich, and priest by the same dignitary in the following 
;ear ; he was next appointed domestic chaplain to the Duke of Rutland 
at Belvoir Castle. As Ml'. Crabbe had not received a university educa- 
tion. he was offered a degree by Trinity College, Cambridge, but 
eventually received the grant fi'om the Archbishop of Cauterbury, 
at Lalubeth, and thus became a Bachelor of Laws. Burke also 
l introduced Mr. Crabbe to Lord Chancellor Thurlow, who presented 
him to rectories in Dorset and Lincoln consecut!vely. He had previously 
a curacy at Strathorn, a village near Belvoir Castle, where he rnarriel 
and became a father ; he was-uui.ersally respected for his talents and 
virtues, and died at Trowbridge, at seven o'clock in the morning of 
the 8th of February, 1832. The publications of Mr. Crabbe have placed 
him high on the roll of British Poets. 
21[arket, Wednesday and Saturday.--Falrs, 1Hatch 1, and 1Hay 3 for toys.--Inn 
White Lion.--lIail arrives at 9t . . departs 5t r. . 
* ALDERMASTON. Fairs, 1Hay 6, July 7, for horses and cattle, and October ] 1, for 
pedlery. 
 ALDINGTON. ]lizabeth Barton, commonly called the Holy 
Maid of Kent, a religious impostor, lived in the reign of Henry 
VIII. She vas a servant at Aldington, and having been for a long 
time afflicted with convulsions, which distorted her limbs and counte- 
nance, and threw her body into the most violent agitations, acquired a 
power of counterfeiting the same appearances whenever she pleased. 
Richard Master, who then held this living, with other ecclesiastics, 
thinking her a proper instrument for their purpose, induced her to 
pretend that all she said aud did, was by a supernatural impulse, and 
taught her to act her part in the most perfect manner. Thus she pre- 
tended to be honoured with visions ; to hear heavenly voices and most 
ravishing melody ; she declaimed against the wickedness of the times, 
a_ainst " :Y " " " ; ." "  " p - frequent the 
hete and mnoatmns exhortm all ersons to 
curch, to heat" masses, to make h'equent confessions, and to pray 
to our lady, and all saints. This artful management, with her apparent 
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are very deep, and partly filled up with rubbish. The foundation walls of 
these dungeons are not known, although efforts have been employed to 
discover the length and depth of these frightful abodes. The Empress 
Maud's apartments are in the tower, above the old gateway. They con- 
sist of three bed-rooms. The Saxon keep may justly be termed the ivy- 
mantled tower, for the walls are literally covered with its leaves. The late 
Duke of Norfolk was very partial to this retired spot. Here are several 
remarkably curious owls, elegant, and extremely large; some of them 
measuring across the wings, from eight to ten feet. Their plumage is par- 
ticularly beautiful, and their eyes brilliant. The late duke purchased them 
from North America. There are many traces of ancient remains about 
the keep or tower. The spot where the boilers stood, for the purpose of 
melting the lead to pour down upon the besiegers, and those used for 
culinary purposes, are still visible. The marks of cannon balls discharged 
against" the tower during the siege of the parliamentary forces, are ob- 
servable in many places. The ground plan of the present castle nearly 
resembles that of Windsor Castle, in the exact proportion of nine to four- 
teen. When the late Duke of Norfolk took possession, the castle was 
little better than a heap of ruins, but h:_s Grace has restored it to its 
original magnificence. The building is of free-stone, from the quarries in 
Yorkshire ; and those of a brown cast were carefully selected, in order that 
they might assimilate in colour with the old remains. The new walls have 
risen upon the ancient model, and correspond with the old ones in solidity 
of fabric, as well as dignity of ornament. An entire new front of massy 
stone, which differs materially from the others, particularly in exhibiting 
the insignia of the Howards, mixed with those of their predecessors, and 
two colossal figures of liberty and hospitality, ornament the grand en- 
trance. In raising this front, the late duke had the opportunity of en- 
larging the mansion, and gaining the space now occupied on the basement 
story, by a long range of servants" offices, including a new kitchen, with 
two fire places, bake-house, scullery, the steward's and housekeeper's 
rooms, &c. The cellars are of mmense length. The duke weekly 
employed from 100 to 200 labourers, mechanics, and m'tists, in the im- 
provement and decorations of this noble edifice, for upwards of twenty-five 
years. The arrangements were formed entirely from his mvn ideas, and 
in the progress of the plan, he vas exclusively his own architect. On the 
west wing is a beautiful sculptured basso relievo historical representation. 
of King Alfred receiving the report of the jury, as established in his reign. 
The costume and draperies are finebz carved in stone. The interior of the l 
castle is fitted up with great taste nd effect. The richest mahogany has 
been used in almost every decoration. The walls being more than six feet I 
thick, form a kind of frame for each window, vhich is five feet deep on the 
inside, and the whole of this spacious case is lined with mahogany. The 
windov frames which hold the magnificent piae glass panes, three feet 
each in height, are of the same material; and the solid mahogany doors 
are held in cases of the thickness of the inner walls, perhaps, four feet 
deep, all lined with pannels of the richest grain. 
In the Barons room the following inscription appears 
CHARLES HOVARD, DUKE OF NORFOLK, 
EAR OF ARUNDE. 
in the year of Christ, 1806, 
in the 60th )-ear of his 
dedicated this stone 
To Liberty, asserted by the Barons, 
in the reign of John.'" 
On the 15th of June, 1815, a great festival took place for celebrating the 
centenary of the signing of Magna Charta. There was a splendid assem- 
blage of the nobility and persons of distinction. Complete suits of ancient 
armour, with swords and spears, forged in ancient times, and for very 
different purposes, were either suspended from, or hung around the walls ; 
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29 
34 
38 
7 
28 
16 
35 
41 
5 
6 
10 
27 
16 
12 
10 
39 
]7 
11 
34 
'll 
5 

hrames of Places. County. 
Ashington .......... to Northump .. 
Ashington .......... pa Somerset ... 
Ashington ......... pa Sussex ..... 
Ashley ............. to Chester .... 
Ashley ............. pa Northamp.. 
Ashley ............ pa Hants ...... 
Ashley ............ pa Stafford .... 
Ashley* ............ pa Wilts ...... 
Ashley-Green .... ham Bucks ...... 
Ashley-cure-Silvery, pa Cambridge.. 
Ahley-Hay ........ to Derby. ..... 
Ashmanhaugh ..... pa Norfolk .... 
Ashmansworth .... chap Hants ...... 
Ashmore ........... pa Dorset ...... 
Asholt, or Aisholt .a Somerset .... 
Ashover I ..... to & pa Derby. ..... 
Ashow ........... pa Warwick... 
Ashperton ....... chap Hereford .. 
Ashpdngton ........ p'a Devon... .. 
Ash-Priors ...... pa Somerset . 
Ashreigney ......... pal Devon ...... 
Ashridge I ha:in I Bucks 

Morpeth ... 
Ilchester 
Steyning .... 
Knutsford 
Rockingham. 
Stockbridge. 
Eccleshall .. 
Malraesbury 
Chesham .... 
Newraarket 
Mrirksworth. 
Coltishall .... 
Whitchurch 
Shaftesbury. 
Bridgewater 
Alfreton .... 
W'arwick .... 
Ledbury ..... 
Totness ...... 
Taun ton .... 
Chumleigh .. 
Chesham .... 

Blyth ...... 6 Ulgham ..... 4 
Yeovil ...... 4 ,herborne . ..7 
Arundel ..... 9 Horsham ...10 
Altringham..3 Cheadle ..... 7 
Harborough..fi Rothwell .... 8 
Vinchester..8 Romsey ..... 8 
Drayton ..... 6 Newcastle . .9 
Tetbury ..... 3 Kemble ..... fi 
Berkhamp.. 2 Tring ....... fi 
Mildenhall .10 Bury ....... 11 
Belper ...... 6 Turnditch ...3 
Worsted .... 3 Norwich ...10 
Andover .... 10 Newbury .... 8 
Cranborne.. 12 Blandford ...8 
Stowey ...... 3 Taunton .... 8 
Chesterfield..7 Matlock ..... 3 
Kenilworth..3 I Coventry .... 6 
Hereford .... 11 I Bromxard ..11 
Brixham ..... 6 Dartmouth . .6 
Wellington.. 6 Stowey ...... 9 
Torrington ..11 Hatherleigh..9 
Berkhamp ...4 Tring ........ fi 

manors of Ashridge, Gaddesden, and Hemel Hempstead. 

290 
121 
" 46 
177 
86 
67 
154 
96 
27 
63 
18 
118 
64 
101 
1-16 
147 
95 
195 
198 
147 
198 

74 
285 
379 
3O4 
93 
825 
99 
941 
154 
222 
191 
3179 
176 
398 
549 
01 
1038 

& singular 
rocking 
stone, for- 
merly an 
idol. 

tions to Camden, "" than the errors all antiquaries have hitherto lain under 
with respect to the scene of the battle bet-ween Edmund Ironside and the 
Danes.'" Though they had the authority of Mr. Camden against them, 
they have caried it quite across the county to the northern extremity and 
as far frown the sea as possible, m defiance of every circumstance that 
could fix it there. In a marsh in Woodham Mortimer parish, on the river 
]3urnham or Crouch, are twenty-four barrows grouped in pairs, and most 
of them surrounded by a ditch, supposed to be the burial places of the 
Danes, who probably landed at Bradwell, a village near the mouth of the 
Blackwater River, fourteen miles distant. 
* ASHLEY, was frmerly distinguished by a fair and market, it is noxv 
remarkable only for a large mansion, xvhich was once the seat of the 
Georges. The church, an ancient building, with a square embattled tower, 
is principally interesting for its arches; some of which are round, and 
others pointed, resting on slender clustered pillars, with massy capitals of 
foliage. The font is large, round, and very rude in its workmanship. 
f ASHOVER. This village is of great antiquity, being mentioned in the 
Doomsday Book, as having a church and a priest. In the church is an 
ancient font, supposed to be Saxon ; the base is of stone ; the lower part 
is of an hexagonal form ; the upper part circular, surrounded with txventy 
figures, in devotional attitudes, embossed in lead, in ornamental niches. 
There are also some ancient monuments of the Babington family, xvho 
were for a long time seated at Dithicke, a chapelry in this parish. 
Anthony Babington was executed for high treason in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, having engaged in a conspiracy to destroy that princess. 
On the declivity of a hill on Ashover Common is a rocking stone, called 
Robin Hood's Mark, which measures about twenty-six feet in circum- 
ference. From its extraordinary position, it appears not only to have been 
the work of art, but to have been placed with great ingenuity. About 
200 yards to the north is a singularly shaped work, called the Turning- 
stone, nine feet high : it is supposed to have been a rock idol. Overton 
Hall, in this vicinity, was once the seat of Sir Joseph Banks, the President 
of the Royal Society, 
 ASHRIDGE was formerly called Escrug. In very early times this 
village is reported to have possessed a royal palace; which, when the 
estate became the propert-v of Edmund, Earl of Cornwall, son to Richard, 
King of the Romans, was converted into a college tbr Bonhommes (or 
monks who followed the rules of St. Augustine,) and endowed with the 
A parliament 
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45 ]Balbv  ............. to  W. R. York Doncaster ...2 Tickhill ..... 6 IRotherh m. 1 
38 ] Balcmbe .......... pa[ Sussex ...... Cuckfield .... 4 Horsham ... 10 

Alpheus through the waters of the Adriatic. Hence it has been asserted, 
that sahnon are never found in the lake, or gwiniad in the river ; it how- 
ever abounds with a variety of excellent fish, among which we may men- 
tion pike, trout, perch, and eels. The fishery in the 13th century belonged 
to the Abbey of Basingwerk ; the whole property is vested at present in 
Sir Watkyn Williams Wynne, Bart., xvho allows the fishermen to be occa- 
sionally employed in attending fishing parties with a boat and nets, with- 
out such privilege no person is allowed the use of nets ; but angling is 
freely permitted, and gentlemen as distant as from London visit this place 
entirely for the sake of indulging in this amusement. Of the inns at Bala, 
Mr. Hutton says, "" although I have often only reposed one night at an 
inn, yet from agreeable treatment and conversation, I found some regret 
the next morning at parting ; and though I sav the people but once, my 
mind revolted at the idea of seeing them no more." The town of Bala is 
governed by two bailiffs, and a common council, and the assizes are held 
here and at Dolgelly alternately ; it is like,vise one of the polling places 
for the county. 

$1arhet Saturday.--Fairs, May 14 ; July 10 ; Sep. 11 and " ; Oct. 94 ; and Nov. B.--.Yail 
arrives 8.0 morning ; departs 5.0 afternoon. 

* BALBY. In this village George Fox, the founder of the Society of 
Friends, or Quakers, held hi first meetings. His father, who was a 
weaver, gave him a very religious education; he was apprenticed to a 
grazier, and much employed as a shepherd. From his earliest infancy he 
displayed a tendency to enthusiasm, and no doubt his solitary employ- 
ment tended to confirm it. At the early age of nineteen he persuaded 
himself that he was called to exercise his faculties, solely in the affairs of 
religion. Forsaking his relations, he determined to devote himself to that 
alone. Equipped in a leathern doublet, he wandered from place to place, 
subsisting by the charity of those who received his doctrines. At length 
he reached the metropolis, where, being discovered by his friends, he was 
earnestly invited to return. This, however, he refused to do, and after 
remaining with them a short time, he again betook himself to his itinerant 
habits. He now walked abroad in retired places, fasting and studying 
the Bible by day and night, and sometimes a hollow tree was his 
habitation, book in hand, for a day together. In 1648, he publicly pro- 
pagated his opinions, commencing as public preacher at Manchester, 
which place he frequently left to perambulate the adjacent towns, preach- 
ing in the market-houses. About this time he began to adopt the manners 
and habits which are peculiar to the society following his religious 
opinions ; nor was he free from the persecution which constantly follows 
novelty, in any thing regarded as an innovation of a religious nature. At 
Derby, the disciples of Fox were first denominated Quakers, from the 
trembling delivery of their sentences, and their calls on the magistrates to 
tremble before the Lord. In 1655, Fox was sent a prisoner to Cromwell, 
who immediately liberated him upon ascertaining the peaceful nature of 
his doctrines. He was, however, treated by the country magistracy with 
great severity, from his frequently interrupting ministers, even during 
divine service, and more than once the Protector, Oliver Cromwell, exerted 
himself to obtain his freedom. A fast having been appointed on account 
of the persecution of Protestants in foreign countries, he addressed a letter 
to the heads and governors of the nation, descrying, in most forcible 
terms, the impropriet 3" of having recourse to severity of a similar nature at 
home. Charles II. liberated him from prison in the year 1666, and from 
that time they formally united as a '" Society of Friends." Three years 
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 ] 1Vames of Paces. County. IVuraber of Aliles from 

36 
27 
27 
27 
39 
17 
7 
21 
7 
7 

Barsham ........... pa 
Batsham, (East) . .pa 
Burnham, (-North)..pa 
Barsham, (West).. pa 
Barston ............ 
Bat"test ree ....... chap 
Bartherton .......... to 
Bartholomew ...... lib. 
Barthomley  ..pa & to 
Bartington ......... to 
Bar, low ? .......... 
Bartlow End ...... ham 
Barton ........... ham 
Barton ............. pa 
Barton ............. to 

'Suffolk ..... 
!Norfolk .... 
Norfolk .... 
Norfolk .... 
Warwick... 
Hereford ... 
Chester.. ,.. 
Kent ....... 
Chester .... 

Beccles ..... 3 
Fakeuham ...3 
,Valsiugham 2 
Fakenham ...3 
Warxvick .. 12 
Here ford .... 15 
Nantwich ...2 
Canterbury 13 
Sandbach ...7 

Chester ..... Northwick ..4 
Cambridge.. Linton ...... 2 
Essex .................... 3 
Berks ...... Oxford ...... 6 
Cambridge.. Cambridge .. 4 
Chester .... Chester .... 10 

Bungay ..... 5 
"Valsingham 3 
Wells ...... 6 
Walsingham 3 
Coventry .... 9 
Bromvard .14 
,Vhitburch 10 
Deal ........ 7 
Newcastle .. 7 
Warrington . 6 
Haverhill .... 6 
E. Illsley .... 9 
Caxton ...... 8 
Malpas ...... 7 

Halesworth.. 9 
Burnham M. 10 : 
Fakenham ... 4 
Creek ....... 4 
Bitxningham 131 
Ledbury .... 12  
Audlem ..... 4 
Ramsate ...61 
Nmtvich.. ll 
Knutstbrd...7 
Surf. Walden 6 
Dorchester .. 7 
Royston .... 12 
Tarporley .. 12 

cavities of the rocks." Sir Richard H0are, in his additions to Gimldus, 
observes as follows :--'" Towards the southern part of the island, on a 
spot called Nell's Point, is a fine well, to which great numbers of women 
resort on Holy Thursday, and, having washed their eyes at the spring, 
each drops a pin itxto it. The landlord of the boarding-house told me, 
that on clearing out the well he took out a pint full of these votive offer- 
ings." On the main land, opposite the western extremity of the island, 
lies the village of Barry, near which are some remains of the castle. A 
few miles north-westward from Barry are the remains of Penmark castle, 
anciently the property of Sir Gilbert Humphreville, one of the followers 
of Fitzhamon. Llancarvan, in this vicinity, was once the seat of a re- 
ligious house, said to have been founded by Cadoc the Wise, in the 6th 
century. Llancarvan is also distinguished as the birth-place of Caradoc, 
the Welsh annalist, who compiled a history of the Principality, from the 
abdication of Cadwaladyr, 686, to his own time. Tref Walter, or 
Walterston, in this parish, was the residence of Walter de Mapes, a 
writer of some note towards the middle of the 12th century. He was 
Archdeacon of Oxford, and Chaplain to Henry I. He built the church 
of Llancarvan, a large substantial edifice, and the village of Walterston, 
with a mansion for himself. His literary labours comprise a translation 
of the British Chronicle into Latin, and a Welsh version of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth's fabulous paraphrase of the same work. He wrote also a 
Treatise on Agriculture in the Welsh language. 

* BARTHOMLEY contains several townships. The nave of the church 
has a richly carved wooden roof, dated 1589. On the 22d of December,: 
1643, a troop of Lord Byron's passing through the village, made an : 
attack upon this venerable edifice, into which several of the inhabitants' 
had gone for safety ; they soon got possession of it, and having set fire to  
the forms, rushes, and mats, made such a smoke that the men who had 
retreated into the steeple were obliged to call for quarter, but their as- 
sailants having got them into their power, are said to have stripped them 
all, and most cruelly murdered twelve of them ix cold blood, three only i 
being suffered to escape. A free school was founded here, in the year 
1676, by the Rev. Mr. Steele, in which ten children are educated. In' 
the year 1787, Mrs. Mary, Mrs. Margaret, and Mrs. Judith Alsager, ladies 
of the manor, obtained an Act of Parliament to enable them to finish a new 
church, or chapel, to be called Christ's Church, or Chapel, in that town- 
ship. The same ladies built a school-house, and founded a school there, 
for the education of children of both sexes. 

 BARTLOW. Near this place, are four contiguous barrows, known by 
the name of Bartlow Hills, from their situation with respect to Bartlow 
Church. These are vulgarly, though erroneously, regarded as the tumuli 
raised over the slain in the battle fought between Edmund Ironside and 
the Danish King, Canute, in the year. 1016. It is evident, indeed, from 

Dist. Popu- 
Loud. lalion 
109 1,2 
102 219 
113 64 
112 10] 
100 342 
132 50 
163 34 
68 61; 
157 449 
177 
as o1 
47 205 
56 14 
4 
175 , 168 
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 Z'ams of Places. County. Arumber of liles from 
Hereford 
... Kington ..... 
l 
Lancaster .. Preston ..... 6 

17 
3O 
4O 
27 
10 
31 
44  
34 
36 
39 

Barton ............. to 
Barton ............. to 
Bartt,n ............. pa 
Barton, (ttigh), 
................ &tol 
Barton ........... ham 
Barton Bendish ..... pa 
Barton-le-Blount ...pa 
Barton in the Clay ..pa 
Barton, St. Cuth- 
bert ....... pa & to 
Barton, St. David's, pa 
Barton, (Great) .... pa 
Barton Hartsh:)rne..pa 
Barton on theHeath 
................ 

Nottingham 
Westmoflnd 
Leicester... 
Norfi ,1 k .... 
Derby ...... 
Bedford .... 
N. R. York. 
Somerset ... 
Suffolk ...... 
Buckingham 
Warwick... 

Nottingham .6 
Appleby .... 3 
M. Bosworth 2 
Stoke Ferry..4 I 
Derby ..... 10 I 
Silsoe ....... 3 
Darlington... 5 
Somerton ...4 
Bury ........ 3 
Buckingham. 4 
Shipston ..... 6 

Rempstone.. 7 
Orton ....... 6 
Leicester... ]4 
Swaffham...8 
Ashborne ...9 
Luton ....... 7 
Richmond'... 7 
Glastonbury. 7 
[xworth ..... 4 
Bicester ..... 8 
L. Compton.. 2 

Presteign .... 5 ] Hereford ... 
Kirkham .... 8 Garstang'.... 
Derby ..... 13 
Brough ..... 11 
Ashby ...... 10 
Downham ... 8 
Uttoxeter... 8 
i Ampthfll . ..4 
Barnard Cas 14 
Castle Cary.. 7 
Thetford ... 13 
Brackley .... 6 
Chip. Norton 7 

Dist. Popu- 
Lond. 
156 .... 
223 422 
121 379 
1537 
272 
163 
108 
92 59 
136 60 
3 720 
238 499 
120 
74 702 
59 145 
79 208 

B A RTLO%V. 

Remarkable 
epitaph. 

Cotswold 
games. 

our account of Ashington, at page 50, that the place of action should be 
sought for, rather in the vioinity of the sea than at the northern extremity 
of the county. Camden states, that these stone coffins, with broken human 
bones in them, were found in one of these barrows ; and Hollingshead 
affirms, that tvo bodies were found in one stone coffin. Mr. Gough re- 
marks, that we do not find the use of stone coffins amongst the northern 
nations in their Pagan state ; and the Danes were not converted until long 
after the time of Canute. The origin of these barrows, therefore, cannot 
now be traced. 
 BARTON. Stockbridge Hall, an ancient edifice, was the seat of the 
Lancasters, whose arms are yet seen on the ceiling of the dining-room, and 
who continued here through twelve generations, when their estates fell to 
the Lowthers. The church, which is a low and extensive building, with a 
heavy tower between the chancel and the nave, contains the tomb of one 
of the Lancasters ; some escutcheons of several families in tim neighbour- 
hood, and a brass plate, on which is this remarkable epitaph :-- 
" Under this stone, reader, interred doth lie, 
Beauty and virtue's true epitomy. 
At her appearance the noone sun 
Blushed and shrunk in, 'cause quite undone. 
In her concentered did all graces dwell ; 
God plucked my rose that he might take a smell. 
['11 say no more, but weeping, wish I mav, 
Soone with thy dear chaste ashes come t lay." 
The lady thus extravagantly eulogised, was Frances, the wife of Launcelot 
Dawes ; she died in 1673. Barton school was founded in 1641, by four 
priests, natives of this parish. 
" BARTON. Near this village is a large stone, called Four-shire stone, 
from its forming the point of junction of the four counties of Gloucester, 
Worcester, Warwick, and Oxford. Here once resided an attorney of so 
pacific a disposition that he usually acted as mediator when disputes arose. 
This anomalous person, named Dover, instituted the annual festivities 
termed Cotswold Games, and was for forty years their chief supporter. 
These diversions were celebrated upon the Cotswold Hills, in Gloucester- 
shire, and prodigious multitudes are said to have resorted to them. They 
consisted of wrestling, cudgel-playing, leaping, pitching the bar, throwin 
the sledge, tossing the pike, with various other feats of strength and ac- 
tivity. A castle of boards was erected on this occasion, from which guns 
were frequently discharged. Dover received permission from James I. to 
hold these sports, and he appeared at their celebration in the very clothes 
which that monarch had formerly worn ; but it is said there was much 
more dignity in his form and aspect. John He)wood, the epigramatist, 
speaking of these games, says- 
" He fometh like a bore, the beaste should seem bold, 
For he is as fierce as a lyon of Cotolde." 
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2Xrames of Dlaces. 

Courtly. 

.Number of Miles from 

Cardiff ..... 11 
Cockerrnth.. 10 
Athemtone . .8 
Potton ...... 9 
Lincoln ..... 9 
Eglingham . .4, 
Norwich .... 9 I 
Rugeley .... 8 I 
Cerne ...... 4 I 
Shepton ..... 
Cheltenham 41 

Bristol ..... 12 
Ireby ....... 8 
Lutterworthll 
Caxton ..... 9 
Navenby .... 7 
,Vhit tingham7 
Stamford .... 9 
Yarmouth ...9 
Penkride ... 6 
Dorchester . 12 
Frome ..... 10 
Bristol ..... 14 

26 Bassaleg  .......... pa 
9 Bassenthwaite ...... pa 
23 Basset House ex. p. lib. 
6 Bassing_bou:*a ....... pa 
24 Bassinghara ........ pa 
29 I Bassington .......... to 
24 I Baston ............ pa 
27 Bastwick .......... pa 
35 { Baswich ........... pa 
12 Batcombe .......... pa 
34 Batcombe .......... pa 
34 Bath 'f ............ city 

Monmouth . 
Cumberland 
Leicester .. 
Cambridge . 
Lincoln .... 
Northumb.. 
Lincoln .... 
Norfolk 
Stafford .... 
Dorset ..... 
Somerset... 
Somerset... 

Newport .... 3 
Keswick .... 5 
Leicester ... 13 
Ryston ..... 5 
Newark ..... 9 
Alnxvick .... 4 
M. Deeping..4 
Acle ........ 5 
Stafford ..... 2 
Sherborne.. 10 
Bruton ...... 3 
Salisbury... 38 

151 1664 
296 549 
lo9 23 
42 ]446 
133 704 
312 613 
93 7O9 
117 219 
139 546 
127 178 
] 12 839 
106 38063 

* BASSALEG, a beautiful picturesque little village. In this parish 
vas a Priory of black monks of tbe Benedictine order, founded by Robert 
de Haye, and Gundreda, his wife, between theyears 1101 and 1120. No 
remains of this building exist but a ruin in a wood, about one mile dis- 
tant from the church, called Coed-y-monachty, which is supposed to have 
been part of the structure. At about one mile distant, near the road to 
Llanfihangel, is a circular encampment, called Careg-y-saesson, but 
almost obscured by underwood. Its name has induced some to attribute 
it to the Saxons, but saesson is a term of reproach, which the Welsh 
bestow on all foreigners. The entrenchment is a single loss and rampart 
of earth. About one mile distant is another of a singular shape, with loose 
stones lying in the loss, probably the remains of walls. These fortresses 
are apparently British, and a meadow near Machen Place, called Maes 
Arthur, records the memory of that celebrated hero. From Bassaleg to the 
vale of Machen, the country is undulating and fertile. This vale is pleasing- 
ly sequestered, yet intermixed with wildness and cultivation. The hills 
which skirt it are partly covered with herbage, and partly overhung with 
thick forests. The Rumney continues the boundary of the two counties 
of Monmouth and Glamorgan. This river, with the church, and Machen 
hill, almost covered with:lime-kilns, give variety and cheerfulness to the 
scenery. Machen Place hes at the commencement of the vale, under the 
hanging groves of Rupara. A circular apartment called the hunting-room 
is decorated with a rich stuccoed ceiling, representing Diana in the middle, 
surrounded with seats, churches, and parties, in tvelve compartments. 
" BATH. This ancient and far-tamed city is the chief ornament of the 
west of England ; that it is indebted to its medicinal springs for its origin 
as well as importance, there can be little doubt, but the period of its 
foundation is altogether unknown. The discovery of its springs, or rather, 
of their virtues, was for a long time ascribed to King Bladud, traditionally 
recorded "" as the son of Lud Hudibras, King of Britain, about 2,500 years 
ago. In his youth he became infected with the leprosy, and, at the 
petition of the courtiers, who feared the contagion, was banished by his 
lather flom the palace. The Queen, on his departure, gave him a ring, 
as a token by which he should make himself known to her if ever he re- 
covered. The young prince, when he reached Keynsham, met with a 
swineherd, by whom he was retained as an assistant. In a short time, 
he perceived that he had tainted the pigs with his leprosy. To conceal 
this misfortune, he sought permission to drive the herd to the opposite 
side of the Avon, under pretext that the acorns there were finer, and more 
abundant. Passing the river at a ford, since denominated Swineford, he 
led his herd to the hills on the north-side of Bath. While he was ad- 
dressing his prayers to the rising sun, the pigs, impelled by a sudden 
phrenzy, ran up he valley to the spot where the hot-springs, boiling up, 
mixed their waters with the decayed weeds and foliage, and formed a bog. 
In this warm oozy-bed they began to roll, and wallow with delight;. 
nor could their keepbr allure them away, until extreme hunger pressed them 
to follow him. On washing them, he perceived that some had shed their 
Iwhite scurf; and he had not been many days longer in these parts, here he 
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perceived that one of his best sows, which had been long wandering in the 
mire about the waters, was perfectly cured. Bladud, judging that the re- 
medy which had succeeded in a particular instance, vould prove generally 
efficacious, stripped himself naked, alternately rolled in the mud, and 
washed in the waters ; and, after a few repetitions of this discipline, came 
out perfectly sound. Elated by this good fortune, he drove home his 
pigs, returned to court, and, shewing his ring, was recognized with rap- 
ture, and restored to his former rank and dignity. His father afterwards 
determined on sending him to Athens, to improve his natural genius. A 
splendid retinue was ordered to attend him ; but Bladud preferred to tra- 
vel as a private person, considering the parade of grandeur as an im- 
pediment to the acquisition of knowledge. After devoting eleven years to 
the study of literature, mathematics, and necromancy, he returned to 
Britain, was appointed Regent during his father's old age, and succeeded 
to the throne after his death. One of his first public works was the erec- 
tion of a city near the springs, which thenceforward became the capital of 
the British monarchs. In his old age he devoted himself to the formation 
of visionary projects ; the most daring of which was the construction of a 
pair of wings to fly with. In one of his attempts he fell and broke his 
neck, much to the grief of his subjects, who had enjoyed the blessings of 
his wise government more than twenty years." This account of the origin 
of Bath was long popular ; but the inquiries of the present day have proved 
it unworthy of credit, and have adduced reasons to conclude that the city 
was founded by the Romans, about the middle of the first century. The 
form of the city approached to a parallelogram, extending on one side so 
as to form an outline somewhat pentagonal, and stretching in length, from 
east to west, about 1200 feet, and in the broadest parts, from north to 
south, 1140 feet. The wall, which enclosed this space, appears, from 
subsequent discoveries, to have been twenty feet above ground in height, 
and in thickness sixteen feet at the base, and eight at the summit, 
strengthened with five towers, rising at the angles, and having four port,e, 
or entrances, facing the cardinal points, vhich were connected by tvo 
grand streets, dividing the city into four parts, and intersecting each other 
at the centre. Near the point of intersection were the springs, which the 
Romans converted into magnificent baths, by attaching to them suitable 
edifices, which, when complete, extended to two hundred and forty feet 
from east to west, and one hundred and venty from north to south. The 
Roman appellation of the city, expressive of the genial heat and vigour 
derived from the springs, was Aquae Solis, the waters of the sun. Roads 
were soon constructed to communicate with the neighbouring posts and 
encampments, and "" a little Rome began to adorn a dreary and inhospitable 
wild. Agricola passed a winter here, after his successful campaign in 
Wales; and Arian erected here a "" fabrica,'" or college of armourers. 
About the year 208, Geta, the younger son of Septimius Severas, resided 
in Bath, while his father was in Caledonia, quelling an insurrection. 
Some complimentary statues were raised on this and other occasions. 
The most eminent of the Roman structures was the temple of Minerva, on 
the eastern side of the great fosse-way, and nearly mid-way between the 
Porta Decumana, and the Porta Flumentana. Its western front consisted 
of a portico, supported by large fluted columns, of the Corinthian order. 
Behind this temple, towards the east, stood the splendid baths, the foun- 
dations of which were discovered in 1755, at the depth of twenty feet 
beneath the surface. Of the remains of Roman grandeur discovered from 
time to time, various specimens are preserved, and deposited, by older of 
the corporation, in a small building erected for the purpose, at the end of 
Bath-street. In the year493, a large army of Saxons, under the com- 
man,l of 2Ella, and his three sons, Cymenus, Pleting, and Cissa, 
encamped on Lansdown, and laid siege to Bath. At this period the heroic 
Arthur was perfornfing wonders in favour of his countrymen. Apprized 
of the operations of the Saxon general, he hastened after him, attacked, 
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man of gallantry and spirit, and therefore suddenly taking the gentleman 
bv the collar and the waistband of his breeches, soused him over the 
ptrapet into the bath. The consequence was a duel, in which Nash was 
wounded in the sword-arm ; and, as it does not appear he was fond of fight- 
ing, it is probable that this incident prompted him when he rose to power,  
to issue his edict against wearing swords at Bath, "" except by shch as I 
were not entitled to wear them at any other place." About this time a] 
vacancy happening in the office of master of the ceremonies, a place hitherto I 
of little profit or honour, the well known talent of Nash for the direction ] 
and invention of amusements, operated so much in his favour, that he I 
was chosen "" arbiter elegantiarum," and invested with the fullest power ] 
to order, arrange, and improve, the manner of the company, routine of I 
anausements, and points of etiquette. Under the equal administration of 
Nash, no rank could protect the offender, nor any dignity of situation' 
influence him to connive at a breach of his laws. He deliberately desired 
the Duchess of Queensbury, who appeared at a dress ball in an apron, to 
take it off; and when the Princess Amelia requested to have one dance 
more after eleven o'clock, he replied, that the laws of Bath, like those of 
Lycurgus, were unalterable. This firmness of character was attended 
with the most beneficial consequences ; and Nash, not ignorant what 
majesty is when stripped of its externals, took care by his dress and equi- 
page to support the rank he assumed. He wore a large white hat, and 
drove a carriage with six greys, escorted by several persons on horseback, 
and foot, with French horns and other kinds of musical instruments. 
The Prince of Wales, the Prince of Orange, the nobility and gentry., all 
treated him with respect ; and the corporation, who might be considered 
as his privy council, never took any steps without his fiat. His pros- 
perity was of long duration; and, if a man who supported himself by 
gambling and intrigues, can be said to deserve prosperity, it was 
justly due to this celebrated character : but at length age and infirmities 
approached ! and though Horace says, we should preserve consistency to 
the last, it appeared ridiculous to see grey hairs and decrepitude aping the 
gaiety and hilarity of youth. His admirers in consequence fell off; and 
he lived to be sensible of the folly of a life solely devoted to pleasure, and 
the vanity of pomp, whether real or affected.--Beau 1Nash died February 
3, 1761, and was buried at the expence of the corporation, in the abbey 
church, with much pomp and solemnity. The crowd that attended his 
funeral was so great, that not only the streets were filled, but the very 
tops of the houses were covered with spectators.--Amongst the places of 
worship for the Dissenters, are the Unitarian chapel, in Trim Street ; the 
Baptist chapel, in Garrard Street; the Quaker's meeting-house on St. 
James's Parade ; the chapel of the Unitas Fratrum, or Moravians, in 
Monmouth Street; a chapel belonging to the Wesleyan Methodists, in 
New King Street ; an Independant Calvinist chapel, in Argyle Street ; a 
sort of semi-episcopal chapel, in the connection of the late Countess of 
Huntingdon, in Harlequin Row; and a Roman Catholic chapel in 
Orchard Street. The original pump-room, began in 1704, was opened 
under the auspices of Mr. 1Nash. Its object was to enable the drinkers 
to take exercise without exposing themselves to the weather. The room 
was enlarged in 1751; a portico, stretching from it in a northerly di- 
rection, was added in 1786 ; and a superb western frontispiece in 1791. 
Five years afterwards, Mr. Baldwin the architect, erected a new pump- 
room on the site of the old one, on a more extensive and magnificent 
scale. During the full season, a company of musicians perform in the 
i gallery every morning. Those who drink the waters, are expected to pay 
labour a guinea per month, besides a gratuity to the pumper. The public 
baths are the King's Bath, and Queen's Bath, which are connected with 
each other; the Hot Bath, and the Cross Bath. The private baths are 
those belonging to the corporation, in Stall Street, adjoining the King's 
Bath, built in 1788, with dry pumps, sudatories, and every other accom- 
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"" Views on the Rhine," and otherwise distinguished by his attachment 
to the arts. Bolingbroke House was a spacious edifice, said to have con- 
'rained fifty rooms on a floor, of which a few only remain ; among which 
is the favourite apartment of Lord Bolingbroke, wainscotted with cedar. 
A horizontal air-mill now occupies the site of this mansion, and in the 
gardens have been erected bullock-houses. Sherwood Lodge, near the 
Thames, is the residence of James Wolf, Esq. whose valuable collection 
of plaster-casts, from autique statues, are deposited in a gallery of Doric 
architecture, remarkable for the purity of its style. A wooden bridge was 
built over the Thames at this place, in 1771. 
* BATTLE, anciently called Epiton, derived its present denomination 
from the conflict between William the Norman, and Harold Harefoot, 
which decided the fate of these realms, and gave to the former the 
surname of Conqueror. This engagement happened on the 14th of 
October, 1066, and continued from morning until sunset, when the 1Nor- 
roans had sustained a loss of 15000 men, and the English four times 
number, among whom was their king. The Conqueror, grateful for hi: 
victory, and in performance of a vow, commenced the foundation of ar 
abbe.y on that part of the field where the battle had raged most fiercely,. 
causing the high altar to be raised on the spot where the body of his 
valiant antagonist ; or, as others say, his standard had been found. This 
abbey vas dedicated to St. Martin, and the privileges enjoyed by the 
superiors within its precincts were almost regal; an exclusive right of 
inquest in cases of murder--the property of all treasure discovered there-- 
free warren and exemption, even for their tenants, from all ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction--right of sanctuary for their church in cases of homicide-- 
and the power of pardoning any condemned thief whom they should meet 
going to execution. From the foundation of this abbey, till its dissolu- 
tion, it was governed by thirty-one abbots. Sometime after the latter 
period, it was the property of the Montagues, who sold it to Sir Thomas 
Webster, and that gentleman made it his residence. Sir Godfrey Webster, 
Bart., is the present owner. In its present state, Battle Abbey bears 
ample testimony to its ancient magnificence, the ruins being extensive, 
and exhibiting a mixture of the light Norman with the solid Saxon archi- 
tecture. These remains occupy two sides of a quadrangle, of which one 
is an ancient gateway. 1Nine elegant arches, now filled up, are all that 
remain of the church. Two detached buildings, supposed to have been 
refectories, are now converted into offices. The town of Battle con- 
sists of one street, and has a handsome church, the windows of which 
are embellished with stained glass. The chancel contains a fine altar- 
monument to the memory of Sir Anthony Browne, armour-bearer to 
Henry VII1. This place is celebrated for a manufacture of gun-powder, 
inferior only to that at Dartford. 
Jlarkel, Thursday.--Falrs, ,-hit-lYlondav ; l'ov. 22, cattle and ped.lary ; second. Tuesday 
m every month, cattle.Bankers, Smith, Gi'll, and Co., draw on Spooner and. Co.--lail arrives 
4.20 morning ; departs 9.40 afternoon.--Inn, George. 
- BATTLE. The church is placed upon an eminence on the east side 
of the Escir river. It is a low edifice surrounded by a cemetry, bounded 
by a wall. A few straggling houses give this place the name of a village. 
History has fixed this spot as the scene of action where the fate of Breck- 
nockshire was decided, upon its attack by Bernard Newmarch. The ves- 
tiges which indicate such an event, are, a well called Ffynon Pen Rhys ; a 
lane called Heol y Cymri, and a long upright stone below the church 
on the south side ; no other vestiges remain to recall the event. Half a 
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43 Beadlam ........... to [ N. R. York. [ Helmesley ..8 I Kirkby ..... 2 Gillamoor ..3 
 Beadnell .......... to I Northumb.. I Belford ..... 9 I Alnwick ...131 Ellingham . .5 
Beaford ............ pa[ Devon ......  Torrinon . .5 [ Chumleigh.. 10 Hatherleigh.. 9 
45 Beaghall ............ to [ W. R. Yorkl Pontefract . .6  Snaith ...... 7 [Selby . ...... 6 
 Beaksboue ....... pa Kent ......  Canterbu ..4 Vingham ..-31 Dover ...... 12 
Beal ............. ham Durham .... Belford ...... 81Berxvick .... 81 Vler .... 12 
next election in 1780, he was rejected by them for having supported the 
Irish petition for a free ade, and the bill for relieving Roman Catholics. 
He was then returned for Malton, in Yorkshire. At this time he gained great 
populari by his introduction of a bill for a reform in the national expen- 
diture, on which he spent prodigious labour, but it was unsuccessful. 
When the Mquis of Rockingham returned to power on the resignation 
of Lord North, in 1782, Mr. Burke obtained the post of Pa)aster-general 
of the Forces, and a seat in the Pri Council; but this was of short 
duration, for on the death of his patron, Lord Shelbourne became First 
Lord of the Treasury, and Mr. Burke, with several of his friends, resigned 
their places. In the coalition, which for a little vhile succeeded the Shel- 
bourne administration, Mr. Burke had his share both of emolument and 
abuse. The leading particulars of his political life, after this, w.ere his 
exertions against Mr. Htings, in which he manifested uncommon in- 
dustry to Ihstcn ilt upon that gentlenmn, with no snmll share of personal 
asperity ; his vigorous opposition to Mr. Pitt's design of forming a limited 
regency on the King's illness in 1788 ; and above all, his ardour against 
the actors and defenders of the French revolution. On the latter subject 
he evinced peculiar sagacity at the outset, d when ninny worthy men 
wele rejoicing at the prospect of rising liber and happiness to the world, 
Mr. Burke predicted, with remarkable precision, the desolation, bloodshed, 
anarchy, and misery which ensued. He displayed his detestation of the 
revolutionists in the House of Comnmns, and separated himself in con- 
sequence from Mr. Fox, and many other of his old associates. In 1790 
he published his famous "" Reflections on the Revolution in France," 
which atacted wonderful attention, and produced a surprising effect upon 
te public mind. Many publicatio appeared in ansver to this book; 
Old; Thoughts on a Regicide peace, &c. His zeal on this oc- 
casion, as well as his extraordinary tents, recommended him to the royal 
favour, and he obtained a pension, xvhich gave room for those who had 
been galled by his arguments, to reproach him, and some illiberal ani- 
madversions were made upon him in the senate, which drew from him 
that admirable defencc, his "" Letter to a Noble Lord, " in which he re- 
taliates upon a celebrated Duke in a strain of keen irony and dignified 
renmnstrance. Mr. Burke withdrew from parliament in 1794, leaving his 
seat for Malton to his son, an accomplished young man, who died shortly 
after. , is melancholy event hastened his death, which happened the 8th 
of Jul, }797. A little before his death he caused to be read to him 
AddisOn s paper in the Spectator, on the Immortali of the Soul. Mr. 
Burke was very anaiable in his private life, of correct deportment, faithful in 
his attachments ; charitable to the poor, and religious without being su- 
perstitious. He had a flue ste for the arts, and was fond of gardening 
and architecture," Bulstrode, the seat of the Duke of Portld, is within 
three miles of the town ; a more detailed account of this elegant msion 
will be given in a future portion of our work. 
[arket, Vednesday.Fairs, Feb. 13 ; an Holy "day, for home, cows and sheep. 
.liar arrives 11.10 night; departs, 3  morni.lnn, maracen's Head. 
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I Dist. Popuo 
Names of Places. 
:Lond. latzon. 

9 
42 
46 
12 
14 
14 
14 
24 
29 
30 
23 
29 
46 
18 
9.4 

Belbank ............ to 
Be|bmughton ....... pa 
Belby ............. to 
Belchalwell ........ pa 
Belchamp Oten .... pa 
Belchamp, St. Pauls, p 

County. Aurnber of Jliles from 
Cumberland Brampton ...7 I Carlisle .... 121Longtown ...91 
Worcester.. Bromsgrove..5 Stourbridge..5 ' Kidderminst. 7 
E. It. York. Howden ..... 1 South Cave 11 Hull ....... 23 
Dors, et ..... Blandford ...7 Sturminster..3 Shaftesbury.10 
Essex ...... Heaclingham 5 Sudbury .... 5 Clare ........ 4 
Essex ................... "6 I ............ 6 ............ 8 

Belchamp Wallers# pa 
Bel chfirct .......... pa 
Belford t .... m. t. & pa 
Belgh ............ ham 
Belgtve .......... pa 
Bellasis ............ to 
Bellasize ........... to 
Bell Bar .............. 
Belleau 1 .......... pa 

Essex ...... 
Lincoln . .. 
Northumb. 
Nottingham 
Leicester .. 
Northumb.. 
E. tL York. 
Herts ...... 
Lincoln .... 

Horncastle . .5 
Newcastle..49 
Worksop ...5 
Leicester .... 2 
Mo rpeth ..... 5 
Howden .... 5 
Barnet ...... 6 
Alford ...... 3 

Louth ...... 8 
Alnwick .... 5 
Ollerton .... 6 
Loughboro'.. 9 
Newcastle . 10 
South Cave..7 
Hatfield ..... 3 
Louth ....... 8 

Spilsby .... l0 
Berwick .... 
Mansfield .... 7 
' Derby ...... 26 
Blyth ....... 8 
Blacktoft ...3 
Hertford .... 8 
Saltfleet .... 12 

121 1489 
181 44 
110 20.5 
fi3 397 
54 808 
153 670 
141 490 
322 2030 
143 
1 O0 2329 
284 
18.5 189 
17 
144 107 
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* BELCHAMP, or Belchamp Wallers, in the hundred of Hinckford, 
lies north-east by north from Castle Headingham. The church, dedi- 
cated to the Virgin Mary, is lofty and neat, and contains an orchestra, 
with a fine toned organ. Here is a capacious vault which belongs to the 
Raymond family ; and an elegant marble monument dedicated to them in 
the chancel. Mrs. Raymond has established in this village a Sunday 
school for fifty children belonging to the poor. Belchamp Hall, in this 
parish, is the residence of the Raymond's, one of whose ancestors came 
into England with the Conqueror, and whose family have resided in this 
neighbourhood upwards of two centuries. The house is a substantial and 
commodious building, whose principal or south-eastern front is for the 
most part composed of foreign bricks. It is situated on a pleasant lawn, 
sloping gradually to a small river, within 200 yards of the front. A spa- 
cious and extensive terrace, skirted with lofty trees, at the end of which is 
an ancient building, ornamented with painted glass, lies to the south. At 
the other end is a lofty mount, with another ornamental building on its 
summit. This mansion contains an interesting collection of pictures by 
some of the most esteemed masters ; among them are the following :- 
The Wise Men's Offering, an altar-piece ; Albert Durer. This picture, 
with a large gun, some pistols, and powder flasks, inlaid with gold and 
ivory, were presented to the Raymonds, by Sir William Harris, a sea- 
officer, who took them, with other property, on the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada, in 1588. A three-quarter portrait of Sir Hugh Middleton, Bart., 
in whose public spirit the New river originated, and another of his wife, 
are both by Cornelius Jansen. Goldingham Hall, in the parish of 
Bulmer, adjoining Belchamp, was the residence of Sir Hugh. 
 BELFORD is a little market town pleasantly situated on the side of a 
hill about two miles from the river Lear, and being a post-town, and on 
the great north road, has several good inns. The buildings in general are 
neat, and the church is a handsome structure, erected in 1700. Near this 
place on a rising ground, are the ruins of an ancient chapel, surrounded 
by several tall oaks; and at a little distance, are the remains of a Danish 
camp, apparently of great strength, surrounded by a deep ditch. The 
annual races formerly run at Beadnall, now take place at this town. 
e,larket, T, uesday.-Fairs, Tuesday b.efore Vhit-Sunday, and August 23, for black cattle, 
++ BELLEAU. At this place, which takes it mtme from the excellent 
springs that issue from the chalk hills in the neighbourhood, are the ruins 
of what is called the Abbey. These consist of part of a turret, and two 
gateways, which convey an idea of its being a place of considerable im- 
portance. The walls are covered with ivy, and overhung with lofty ash 
trees. After the civil war, this place was granted to the eccentric Sir 
I Harry Van,e; who used to amuse himself on Sundays in assembling here 
his countr neighbours, to whom he addressed his pious discourses. 
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45 
12 
6 
49 
38 
14 
15 
14 
12 
16 
14 

Bents-Green ......... 
Bentworth ......... pa 
Benville .......... ham 
Benwell ............ to 
Beawick ......... chap 
Beoley ............. pa 
Bepton ............. pa 
Bel-din ............. pa 
Berdxvick ........ ham 
Bere-Church ....... pa 
Bere ............ ham 
Bere-Lay ......... ham. 
Bergholt, East ...... pa 
Bergholt, West ..... pa 

l xw. R. York 
Hants ...... 
Dorset ..... 
Northumb.. 
Cambridge . 
Worcester 
Sussex ..... 
Essex ...... 
Gloucester . 
Essex ...... 
Dorset ..... 
Hants ...... 
Suffolk ..... 
Essex ...... 

Aurnber of l][iles from 

Sheffield .... 3 
Alton ....... 5 
Beaminster.. 4 
Newcastle .. 2 
March ...... 6 
Bromsgrove.. 8 
Midhurst .... 3 
Stanstead .... 6 
Bristol ...... 8 
Colchester... 2 
Blandford ...7 
Newpnrt... 7 
Hadleigh .... 6 
: Colchester...4 

Bakewell... 13 
Alresford .... 8 
Crewkhern e. 6 
Corbridge .. 14 
Chatteris...6 
Redditch .... 
PetersfieId...9 
Saff. Walden 9 
Marshfield...4 
Coggeshall.. 10. 
Shaftesbury.. 8 
Niton ....... 2 
Ipswich ..... 8 
xWitham .... 13 

Castleton... 12 
Basingstoke.. 8 
Yeovil ...... 8 
Hexham .... 18 
Peterborough 6 
Birmingham II 
Chichester.. 10 
Bis. Stortford 6 
Sodbury .... 
Aberton ... 
Sturminster..5 
Shanklin ...10 
Manningtree .3 
Halstead ... I0 

163 
o 
81 526 
112 673 
g6 
97 
109 .... 

Fifty-six 
live6 lost in 
a iTne. 

Cause of 
thor death. 

viewer, who left a wife and eight children), 22 workmen, 42 boys, and 
37 horses, perished ; and 25 widows, with about 80 children, were left to 
bemoan the sudden death of their husbands and fathers. Steam-engines 
were immediately employed, and every exertion was made for the recove- 
ry of the bodies ; notwithstanding which, it was not till the 6th of Janu- 
ary, in the following year, that the first body was found. It was that of 
an old man employed on the waggon-way : and a fact worthy of notice is, 
that the waste-water in which he had been immersed had destroyed the 
woollen clothes, and corroded the iron parts of a knife the deceased had 
in his pocket, yet his linen and the bone-haft of his knife remained entire. 
Shortly after, Mr. Miller, and a few others, were discovered : they had met 
a similar fate, having been overtaken by the water about a hundred yards 
from the shaft to which they had been hastening to save themselves. But 
the lot of these eight persons may be considered fortunate, when compared 
with the unhappy beings left at work towards the rise of the mine, and as 
yet unconscious of their dreadful situation. About the 16th of February, 
the higher parts of the workings were explored ; and now a scene truly 
horrible was presented to view: for here lay the corpses of 56 human 
beings, whom the water had never reached, being situated 35 fathoms 
above its level. They had collected together near the crane, and were 
found within a space of 30 yards of each other ; their positions and atti- 
tudes were various ; several appeared to have fallen forwards from off an 
inequality, or rather step, in the coal on which they had been sitting ; 
others, from their hands being clasped together, seemed to have expired 
while addressing themselves to the protection of the Deity; two, who 
were recognized as brothers, had died in the act of taking a last farewell 
by grasping each other's hand : and one poor boy reposed in his father's 
arms. Two slight cabins had been hastily constructed by nailing up deal 
boards, and in one of these melancholy habitations three of the stoutest 
miners had breathed their last. A large lump of horse flesh, wrapped up 
in a jacket, nearly two pounds of candles, and three others, which had 
died out when half-burned, were found in this apartment, if it can be so 
called. One man, well known to have possessed a remarkably pacific 
disposition, had retired to a distance to end his days alone, and in quiet. 
Another had been placed to watch the rise or fall of the water ; to ascer- 
tain which, sticks had been placed, and was found dead at his post. 
There vere two horses in the part of the mine to which the people had 
retired ; one had been slaughtered, its entrails taken out, and hind quar- 
ters cut up for use; the other was fastened to a stake, which it had 
almost gnawed to pieces, as well as a corfe or coal basket that had been 
left xvithin its reach. That these ill-fated people perished for want of I 
respirable air, and not from hunger and thirst, is certain; for most of 
the flesh cut from the horse, with a considerable quantity of horse-beans, 
were unconsumed, and a spring of good water issued into this part of the 
colliery; besides, the unburned remains of candle,s afford evidence of a 
still stronger nature ; and by these data the coroner s jury was enabled to 
pronounce a verdict accordingly. The overman had left the chalk-board, 
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I 
Itsancient I  BERKSHIRE. This countywas originally inhabited by three tribes 
d.ivision into ]or nations, termed bv the Romans Attrebates, Bibroces, and Segontiaci. 
[inor, aese. na" IThe first occupied par't of the west, the south-west and north-west parts. 
, The second the south-east parts; and the third a portion of the north parts. 
Under the Romans, this county formed part of the first division called 
Britannia Prima. During the Heptarchy it belonged to the West Saxons. 
It was once called Berrocshire, from the name of a hill covered with box, 
which at one time occupied a large portion of it. It is an inland county, 
bounded on the north by the Thames, which divides it from Oxfordshire 
on the west, and Bucks on the east ; and by part of Surrey ; on the north 
by Surrey and Hampshire ; and on the west by Wilts and a small part of 
Gloucestershire. It is so very irregular in its shape as not to admit of 
any adequate description. Its greatest length is about forty-eight miles, i 
and its utmost breadth from north to south about twenty-five. In one of 
the narrowest parts, by Reading, it is about six or seven miles, and less 
still at the eastern extremity. It contains about 464,500 acres, and is 
about 140 miles in circumference; it is in the province of Canterbury, 
and the diocese of Salisbury; (the parish of Chilton, which is in the 
diocese of Oxford, and Langford, which is in that of Lincoln, excepted ;) 
subject to an archdeacon, and is divided into six deaneries. It is included 
in the Oxford circuit. There are 20 hundreds, 12 market towns, 148 
parishes (of which 67 are vicarages,) and 671 villages. "/'he natural divi- 
sions of the county are four, 1. The Vale, beginning at Budcot, and end- 
ing at Streatley. 2. The Chalky Hills, running nearly through the centre 
of the lower part of the county. 3. The Vale of the Kennet, extending 
diagonally from Hungerford to near Wargrave. 4. The Forest Division. 
commencing on the east to Loddon, and occupying nearly the entire breadth 
of this part of the county to Old Windsor, and from Sandhurst south to 
Maiderdaead north. The air is deemed peculiarly salubrious, particularly 
on the chalky and gravelly soils, which are the most common throughout 
the county ; but the uneven face of the country causes some slight degree 
of variation in this particular, though every part is considered healthful 
and good. The soil is as various (though perhaps more mixed) as in the 
last described county. The Vale of White Horse consists generally of a 
rich strong loam and gravel, with some sand and stone brasp, producing 
corn, wheat, beans, &c. In the Chalk Hill district, light black earth on 
chalk prevails, with flint, chalk, gravel, and loam. Here numerous sheep 
are fed ; it produces, towards the south and east, turnips, barley ; and, 
when properly manured, Lammas wheat and artificial grasses. The Vale 
of Kennet, is generally peat land, with gravel, loam and clay, though in the 
south east parts a poor stony and heathy soil. The Forest District, gravel, 
clay, and loam, except on the south, which is poor and heathy. The prin- 
cipal rivers and streams are the Thames, the Kelmet, the Loddon, the 
Lambourn, the Ock, the Aubourn, the Emme, and the Broadwater. All 
these, with perhaps the exception of the Aubourn, the Emme, and the 
Broadwater, abound  ith almost every kind of fresh water fish. Besides 
these rivers and streams, there are the Ginge Brook, the Moreton Brook, 
and other rivulets, &c. ; also some other natural and artificial lakes and 
9onds. Water, howe-er, is generally scarce on the Berkshire downs, and 
along the whole of the chalky stratum. The navigable rivers are the 
Thames and the Kennet. The navigable canals are the Kennet and Avon 
canal, which joins the river Kennet a little above IVewbury; the entire 
length from Newbury to Bath is sixty milesit has been navigable since 
the year 1798 ; and the Wilts and /erks canal, opened on September 21, 



